PERIODICAL ROOM 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


DECEMBER II, 1937# KANE: A CLASSIC 
PROVINCIAL#CHILDREN’S PORTRAITS 
VENETIAN SETTECENTO IN MISSOURI 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON GALLERIES « INC. 


PUBLIC SALE DECEMBER 18 AT 2 O'CLOCK 


ANTIQUITIES & RARITIES 


COLLECTED BY THE LATE 


SUMNER HEALEY 


AMERICAN, FRENCH, & SPANISH FURNITURE 
DOLLS’ FURNITURE & CHINA MODEL HOUSES ©& TOYS 


COLLECTIONS OF BARBER & RAILROAD ART 


TOGETHER WITH MANY OTHER INTERESTING & CURIOUS COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


EXHIBITION DAILY FROM SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11 
WEEKDAYS 9 TO 6— SUNDAY 2 TO 5 


SOLD BY ORDER OF ROGER HEALEY, Administrator 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


PUBLIC SALE JANUARY 6, 7, AND 8 


THE 
V. EVERIT MACY COLLECTION 


INCLUDING RARE AND IMPORTANT 


Persian and Mesopotamian Pottery * Persian and 
Indian Miniatures ” Persian Brocades and Velvet Carpets 
ALSO ORIENTAL RUGS - EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES + CHINESE PORCELAINS - JAPANESE PRINTS 
ANCIENT GLASS LIMOGES ENAMELS - OLD MASTER PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH AND OTHER PERIOD FURNITURE 


PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE OF ‘THE LATE 


V. EVERIT MACY 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


EXHIBITION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES « INC 


{ MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRresipent } 


30 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The 
COMET ART GALLERY 


Announces its Opening Exhibition: 


AN ANTHOLOGY of CONTEMPORARY 
ITALIAN PAINTERS 


AFRO CAMPIGLI 
CAPOGROSSI CARRA 
CASORATI DE CHIRICO 
DE PISIS LEVI 
MAFAI MORANDI 
PIRANDELLO SASSO 
SAVINIO SEVERINI 
TOSI 


Also the first New York showing of 
a collected group of the works of 


CORRADO CAGLI 


UNTIL DECEMBER 28 


10 EAST 52nd STREET - NEW YORK 


EN 
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DURAND-RUEL 


12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF 


XIX and XX CENTURY PAINTINGS 
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PARIS: 37 Avenue de Friedland 
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| “CHRISTIE’S” 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


51 X LNTURIES | 
S | x & kK N L | S For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 


nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 


QO F F I N iz P R I NT S most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 
4 1 \ | 


persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 
perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regard- 


\ ing the sale of | i 
ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW-.- 
“A PRINT LOVER’S HUNDRED” | INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
| TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
(Second Series) TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


wcbnnemonaearans 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


| and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 





| For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
| MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 

| AND OHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY, INC. The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 


be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 











14 East 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


| 
| 8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 

| Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


FRANK 
PARTRIDGE 


INC. 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
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 ~=©6 WORKS OF ART 

d 6 WEST Séth STREET 

i NEW YORK 

HM =. 26 KING ST., ST. JAMES'S 
i LONDON 
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By Appointment 


SPINK 


SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
| Works of Are 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 


Cable Address: SPINK LONDON 





BY APPOINTMENT 


A George Il, 
A.D. 1749, silver 
Beer Jug, finely 
embossed and 
chased with fig- 
ures and vine on 
matted ground, 
63% inches high. 
Capacity one 


quart. 


Wei 





CABLE ADDRESS 
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TOMAS HARRIS, Ltd. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS GRIGORY 


by OLD MASTERS (GLUCKMANN 


UNTIL DECEMBER 18 


50 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cables: Barmaster, London 
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FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 





NEW YORK " 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 3 
AND FORWARDING AGENTS T 
Office: 17 State Street 
Warehouse: 323 East 38th Street 
Cable Address: Telephones: a 
“JACBERG” : LONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 


Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA e 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH ti 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 











Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24 COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
NEW YORK 


Gander & White 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 
















A proven formula 
for Christmas giving 


MANY persons have told us how delighted they were last Christmas to receive 
a year’s subscription to The Art News. Now, twelve months later, this is the 
gift they still remember. They have enjoyed every weekly issue and were 
especially pleased with the handsome Annual Supplement they received in 

the spring. 


You have friends who will appreciate and enjoy receiving such a gift. A 

year’s subscription to The Art News, announced by a beautiful card 

reproducing an appropriate painting in full colors, is certain to be a 
welcome, highly desirable gift. 


At the special gift subscription prices, the presentation of The Art 
News for a year is an economical as well as a thoughtful gesture. 
The total newsstand value of the forty weekly issues and the 

Annual Supplement is $14. The gift rate is $7 for the first 
subscription and only $5 for each additional subscription. This 
includes everything. All you need do is fill out the blank 
below and mail it to us with your check. We will inscribe 
the announcement cards with your name as donor and 
mail them to the persons you indicate. Do this now and 

solve the most difficult of all your gift problems. 













Remember, you may include the renewal of your 
own subscription, no matter when it expires, at these 
special gift rates. 















GIFT RATES 


1 subscription $7 
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2 subscriptions. $12 
Each additional 
subscription $5 









Just what 






one year’s 
subscription to 


THE ART NEWS 


actually consists of: 





Gift Order Blank 


THE ART NEWS, 
136 East 57th St.. 
New York, N. Y. 





MORE than 1100 pages with over 1000 


illustrations of paintings, furniture, tapes- 





tries, silver, sculpture, prints, ceramics, and 

























Send gift subscriptions and announce- 
every type of decorative work of art. In addi- 

ment cards to: 
tion to all the above, the Annual Supplement. 


published each spring, contains approximately 200 
NAME 


pages with 14 plates of art masterpieces in full colors 


and over 100 pages of monotone illustrations. The ADDRESS 


articles, all richly illustrated in color and black and 


white, are as follows: NAME 


THE GREAT VENETIANS ADDRESS 
PAINTINGS IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of The Art News NAME 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING IN 
MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.’S COLLECTION 
by Dorothy Miller, Assistant Curator, The Museum of Modern Art 


ADDREss 


CEZANNE IN AMERICA 


by Robert Goldwater, Professor of History of Art, New York University 


INCLUDE THE RENEWAL OF MY OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION (CHECK IF DESIRED) 










ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART UNDER THE STUARTS 


by Frank H. Davis, Contributor, Illustrated London News I enclose my remittance for $ 


il 





CHINESE JADE: 3000 YEARS OF MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 
by Martha Davidson, Orientalist and Critic, The Art News 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY>>: & y | ee ; 


YOUR NAME 







ADDRESS 


PERMANENT COLLECTION OF THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, KANSAS CITY 


GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO’S “HAGAR AND ISHMAEL”: FOCAL POINT OF THE VENETIAN SETTECENTO SHOW 
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One of the rare finished easel compositions by the greatest painter of eighteenth century Venice, this sophisticated, raisonné concept of the 
Old Testament theme of the angel appearing to Hagar and Ishmael in the desert 1s about contemporary with or slightly later than Giam- 
battista Tiepolo’s great mural and ceiling painting in the palace at Wiirzburg, and thus representative of his full maturity. The deliberate, 
paramount use of absolute contraposto—a final abstraction of the complicated compositional rhythms of Michelangelo, Veronese and 
Tintoretto,; the bold insistence upon kinetic movement as the exclusive medium for relating the theme; the flat planes of color blocked in 
after being outlined in nervous drawing; and the abstraction of the landscape as a calculated harmonic unit of the whole together sum up 
the position of Tiepolo as the first great intellectualizer of Venetian cinquecento pictorial form, in which he was to be followed by the 
Impressionists and Cézanne. 
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VENICE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Painters of the Venetian Settecento Seen in Kansas City 


Hk fourth anniversary of the opening of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery and Mary Atkins Museum is being com- 
memorated by a special loan exhibition of Venetian paintings, 


drawings, and prints of the eighteenth century. The group has been 
assembled by the Director and Harold Woodbury Parsons and was 


LENT BY THE LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


lhe second was Giovanni Lys, who, although he was born in the 
Low Countries, studied in Rome and added to his northern tech- 
nique a warm, vaporous glow, a dashing brush stroke, and a Baroque 
handling of composition. A melting quality which is so characteristic 
is seen in the important Vision of Saint Jerome lent by the Fogg 





LENT BY PAUL DREY 


(LEFT) MAGNASCO: “SEASCAPE WITH FIGURES” (RIGHT) “THE ASCENSION,” BOZZETTO FOR AN ALTARPIECE BY SEBASTIANO RICCI 


made possible by the codperation of the leading museums of the 
country, private collectors and dealers. 

Although not definitely of the eighteenth century, the work of 
three artists who settled in Venice in the sixteen hundreds was so 
important in the revival of the waning school there and in the re- 
birth under Tiepolo, Guardi and Canaletto that they have been 
included. The first of these was Domenico Feti, a native of Rome 
who painted small biblical scenes and parables with a touch of 
Dutch realism. He will be represented by the exquisitely painted 
Good Samaritan, lent by the Metropolitan Museum and a solid, 
traditional Samt Stephen from the Rochester Memorial Gallery. 


Museum, perhaps the only work by this artist in America. The third, 
and perhaps the most important, was Bernardo Strozzi, a Genoese 
by birth, who had learned much from Rubens. He is represented 
by the superb Saint Catherine from the Wadsworth Atheneum which 
is typical of his fine sense of color, his mastery of composition, the 
very individual feminine beauty that he always portrayed, and the 
delicacy and refinement which marked the beginning of the Rococo. 

Because of their importance in transmitting to Venetian eight- 
eenth century painting the influence of these three men, the work 
of Sebastiano Ricci and G. B. Piazzetta is also included. The Detroit 
Institute of Art has lent Camillus Rescuing Rome by Ricci, and 
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LENT BY M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


VIEW OI 


AN TTALIAN VIEWS THE GERMAN BAROOUI 


important altar pieces come from Arnold Selig- 
mann, Rey and Company and Dr. Paul Drey. 
[he more typically Venetian work of Piazzetta 1s 
seen in Portrait of a Lady trom the collection of 
Mrs. Edwin W. Shields, the appealing Beggar Boy 
from the Worcester Collection of the Chicago Art 
Institute, and the rich and glowing Saint Christo- 
pher belonging to Italico Brass and lent through 
Mr. James St. L. O'Toole. 

lhe work of these two artists forms a more in- 
tegral background for the superb decorations of 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo whose prodigious tal- 
ents, exquisite feminine types and Rococo color 
gamut are well represented. A sketch for a ceiling 
decoration, The Allegory of the Poet Soderini 
comes from the City Art Museum of St. Louis; 
the subtle tonalities of Venus and Vulcan from the 
Johnson Collection; a late work, Saint John Nepo- 
mucen, perhaps from his Spanish period, is lent by 
M. Knoedler and Company; a luminous fresco of 
angel heads comes from Salvatore Romano; and 
from the permanent collection, the well-known 
Hagar and Ishmael. The decorative sense and tech- 
nical ability of his less illustrious son, Domenico, 
is represented by a patriarchal Head of an Old 
Man, lent by the Minneapolis Institute of Art, and 
by the fine and colorful Debarkation of Anthony 
and Cleopatra lent by the Brummer Gallery. 

An entire gallery is devoted to the group of 
painters of architectural perspectives, Venetian 
Views, and landscapes. Their debt to Alessandro 





LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 
A “VIEW OF VENICE” BY ONE OF HER GREAT PAINTERS, FRANCESCO GUARDI 


ANDSCAPI 


DRESDEN 


BY 


BELLOTTO 


THE ART NEWS 


Magnasco is most evident in the several canvases 
of this very individual artist who is represented by 
a somber and eerie Monks at Supper lent by the 
Chicago Art Institute, the wind-tossed excitement 
of Seascape with Figures trom the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries, a moving though unfinished canvas, David 
Dancing Before the Ark lent by Jacques Seligmann 
and Company, and Monk and Cavalier from the 
permanent collection. 

lhe position held by Francesco Guardi, perhaps 
second in importance to Tiepolo, is readily under- 
stood in the fine canvases which represent his abil- 
ity to catch the graved tones of Venice, the cease- 
less movement of her canals and the rhythmic grace 
of her gondoliers. From the Wadsworth Atheneum 
has come the opalescent View of the Piazzetta, with 
its preparatory ink study; Wildenstein and Com- 
pany has lent a superb, imaginative View of Venice, 
which compliments the View of the Salute from the 
permanent collection, with its active lagoon and 
hastily delineated figures. 7hbe Portrait of Prin- 
cipe Gradengio, lent by the Springfield Museum, 





LENT BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY & COMPANY 


-” BY ZUCCARELLI, SOPHISTICATED XVIII CENTURY GENRE PAINTER 


shows a little known phase of Guardi’s work in 
portraiture. 

Canaletto and his nephew Bellotto, with their 
more factual transcriptions of Venice, Rome, and 
Dresden, share the honors with Guardi in this 
school of architectural views. Most interesting is 
the large Piazzetta by Canaletto, lent by M. Knoed- 
ler and Company, with its view of the square be- 
fore the changes of Napoleon, peopled with advo- 
cates which might be the prototypes of Daumier. 
From the Wadsworth Atheneum comes the View 
of the Pantheon with its superb drawing and 
shadows, and its fanciful square that recalls the 
Piazza Navona. The unchanging Ponte Vecchio by 
Belletto is lent by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and one of his finest and most satisfying canvases, 
View of the Hofkirche at Dresden is lent by M. 
Knoedler and Company. 

The charming chronicles of Pietro Longhi are 
well represented by the exquisite tonalities of The 
Meeting lent by the Metropolitan Museum and 
the rather satirical Magistrates from Arnold Selig- 
mann, Rey and Company. The Toledo Museum of 

(Continued on page 19) 
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ODYSSEY OF THE 
CHILD PORTRAIT 
FROM 1630 TO 1937 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


N exhibition of portraits of children in painting and sculpture 
has opened at the Arden Gallery (for the benefit of the 
Greenwich House Music School). Although there is no 

thematic organization, the collective display of almost three score 
items drawn from artists of extremely varied abilities presents an 
unusual glimpse of the manner in which different artists in different 
periods met the problems that are peculiar to portraiture in general 
and to child portraiture in particular. 

It is possible to categorize figure paintings into three main divi- 
sions. There are portraits which strive for likeness and achieve it 
either by factualism or intuition. There are figure pieces which are 
preoccupied with formal problems and expressions of general moods, 
and there are figure paintings that have the genre concern with every- 
day settings. These distinctions, although tenuous, are applicable 
to all portraits, whether of adult or child. But specifically related to 
the problems of child painting is the distance that separates the 
mature artist from his immature subject. Although he is freed from 
the tyranny of the sitter—unless it is supplied by the parent observer 

he is placed in a more difficult position to achieve an intimacy 
which rests on a rational intellectual basis. The consequent pitfall 
of sentimentalism is the greatest danger that menaces the child por- 
traitist. In addition there is the difficulty of posing the child and it 
can be assumed that one of the solutions to this problem, otherwise 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE ARDEN GALLERY 
ARTHUR WILLIAM DBVIS’ PORTRAIT OF JAMES ALEXANDER SIMPSON 
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LENT BY MR. SAM A. LEWISOHN TO THE ARDEN GALLERY 
GEORGE BELLOWS’ WINSOME “BABY JEAN HOLDING DOLL’ 


met by working from sketches or by rapid execution, is represented 
in George Linen’s Children of Josiah Lee. For in this naive genre 
arrangement the heads of the girl and boys rest heavily on their 
slender bodies, suggesting that they were later applications on ready- 
made forms. It is this method that was employed by the American 

limner artists who traveled through the country with a stock 
of headless paintings prepared for the future sitters. 

Among the portraits of children that are based on objective 
particularization the most striking is Duveneck’s study of 
Mary C. Wheelwright (1882) in which the artist has pierced 
through the physical form to the character of the child. What- 
ever accessories he has chosen to represent are subordinated, 
just as 1s the background, to the pensive face with its large 
melancholy eyes. In this painting Duveneck has grasped the 
secret of Velasquez’ pictures of the royal children of Spain and 
of Goya’s haunting portrait of Don Manuel, now in the Bache 
Collection. Another striking portrait of this type is the Young 
Girl in Pink and W bite by Thomas Hickey, the Irish painter 
who worked in England in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The intuitional approach which also seeks after likeness 
is manifested in three notable paintings by Luks, Henri and 
Bellows respectively. With slashing strokes spontaneously ap- 
plied to the canvas, a close interrelationship is established be- 
tween the subject, the painter and his medium. The Fisher Bovs 
by Frans Hals is composed of the same elements but in this the 
emphasis is placed on genre content rather than on character 
analysis. 

It is the plastic problems and the generalization of mood 
that are paramount to the painters of figure pieces. Perhaps 
the most beloved examples are be Blue Boy by Gainsborough 
and The Age of Innocence by Reynolds. Romney, a follower 
of this tradition, is represented in this exhibition by a small 
head of the daughter of Lord Thurlow. As in most of Romney's 
portraits this particular child becomes a symbol of the artist's 
conception of children as sweet, pure and perfectly formed. 
The same freshness and fragility is expressed in Modigliani’s 
Girl in Pink while Renoir's great pastel, 7 be Piano Lesson, is 
a robust study in shimmering light and musically flowing 
forms which are in no way attendant upon the characteriza- 
tions of the two girls. 

Eighteenth century figure pieces, such as Arthur Devis’ 
painting of the boy, James Alexander Simpson (although 
painted in 1810 it conforms to the traditions of the eighteenth 
century), were concerned with accessories and studio back- 

(Continued on page 19) 








BOSTON EXHUMES ITS MINO TOMB 


A Re-Investigation of the Monument Purchased in 1924 


BY EF. J. HIPKISS, W. J. YOUNG AND G. H. EDGELL* 


N 1924 the Museum of Fine Arts acquired a tomb monument 

attributed to Mino da Fiesole and exhibited it as such for a 

period of three vears in the Stone Room of the Evans Wing 
while the addition to contain the Department of Decorative Arts of 
Europe and America was being built and installed. Early in 1928 it 
was transferred and set up in the fifteenth century Italian Gallery 
of the new building in readiness for its formal opening in November 
of that year. In planning this important occasion it was deemed best 
to withdraw from exhibition so impressive an example of stone 
sculpture which had become the subject of strong controversial 
opinion. It was, therefore, reluctantly removed and placed in stor- 
age, where it has been 
available to all inter- 
ested investigators. In 
1930, before the Mu- 
seum had _ sufficient 
laboratory equipment 
of its own, parts of the 
tomb were scientifical- 
ly examined for the 
Trustees in New York, 
and these partial find- 
ings served to strength- 
en the position of 
questioning critics 
both in and out of the 
Museum. 

Our Director, Mr. 
Edgell, came to us with 
a special interest in the 
tomb monument as he 
had studied it on ex- 
hibition and had ad- 
mired it greatly as a 
work of art. It is he 
who has supplied the 
initiative and the 
means for its thor- 
ough examination in 
the Museum’s own 
laboratory, fortunate- 
ly manned and 


: : EXHIBITED AT THE BOSTON 
equipped in recent 





lhe surface of the tomb was studied with the aid of a binocular 
microscope, using a low-power objective. From this examination it 
was clearly seen that there were two surfaces, one higher than the 
other; the lower surface appeared quite new and unfinished, show- 
ing plainly the evidence of modern chiselling, while the surface at 
the higher level appeared to be finished. When both surfaces were 
compared, using a higher - powered objective, the surface at the 
higher level showed all the characteristics of age, while the lower 
surface appeared quite new. 

The parts that had suffered most from chiselling were the in- 
scription and the plain part around the leaf decoration on the tomb 
and on the facia of the 
cornice. Close to the 
outline of the leaf pat- 
tern a higher aged sur- 
face was observed in- 
dicating that care has 
been taken during the 
rechiselling not to mar 
the original design. 
lhe features of the re- 
cumbent figure, some 
of the drapery, the 
pilasters, the coats-of- 
arms, and the console 
brackets showed no 
evidence of rechisel- 
ling. Figure 2 is a 
photographic enlarge- 
ment showing plainly 
how the modern chisel- 
ling has removed some 
of the old darker sur- 
face. It seems reason- 
able to believe that 
once a forger had suc- 
ceeded in imitating an 
aged surface, it would 
be contrary to his pur- 
pose to reverse this 
procedure and chisel it 


. away again. Such 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS : 


| Oe ave bee , 
a THE TOMB: NEW & UNRELATED PARTS SHOWN BY GREYING AND DIAGONAL LINES OU! have been the 


We believe the comment by Mr. Edgell and the report of Mr. 
Young appearing here are nearer proved statements than are to be 
found elsewhere to date. The tomb monument is once more ex- 
hibited in good faith, and the explanation of its modifications should 
go far, or even all the way, to clear questions of doubt as to what 
is not genuine and what is genuine. There have been losses, now 
accounted for, but much remains of the style and the execution of 
a great school of sculptors—those of fifteenth century Tuscany. 

Epwin J. Hipkiss 
I] 

At the request of the Director a thorough examination of a marble 
tomb of the Renaissance period, reputed to be the work of the sculp- 
tor Mino da Fiesole, was undertaken. After careful consideration 
the following methods of investigation were decided upon as likely 
to reveal the most convincing evidence to prove or to disprove the 
genuineness of the piece: 

Microscopic examination of the surface and study of the chisel 

marks. 

Examination of the surface from cross-section. 

Identification of the quarries from which the marble came. 

Examination under ultra-violet rays. 


*Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, December, 1987. 
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necessary procedure to 
have obtained the two levels of surface. Both ends of the tomb itself 
were found to be free from rechiselling, and here a fairly thick deposit 
of dirt was embedded in the marble. Raking light photographs were 
taken of the modern chisel marks. Figure 4 shows plainly the re- 
chiselling of the inscription, and Figure 5 the modern chisel marks 
on the body of the tomb. 

It was decided at this point to carry the examination further by 
apply ng a method which has proved its reliability in over two hun- 
dred instances. An examination of the outer crystalline structure of 
marble reveals the physical and chemical changes caused by cen- 
turies of exposure to Weathering and atmospheric gases. This action, 
coupled with the settling down of dust and sooty matter, causes dark 
bands along the old surface of the marble when viewed microscopi- 
cally in cross-section. Figure 6 shows a cross-section taken from an 
unquestioned archaic figure, with the alteration of the surface struc- 
ture clearly in evidence. Figure 7 shows a cross-section taken from 
a forgery of an archaic figure, with no evidence of surface alteration. 
This alteration of the crystalline surface structure in some instances 
penetrates to such a depth as to form three distinct bands of varying 
density according to the type and porosity of the stone. Old lime- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New hxhibitions of the Week 





PAINTINGS BY 
PROVINCIAL 


ge I:NTY paintings by John Kane, a high percentage of the 
artist's total production that is reputedly about ninety, make a 
fascinating display at the Valentine Gallery. Reiterated in each one 
of the paintings is the innate artistry of a man whose simple life was 
circumscribed within the limited orbit of the immigrant laborer in 
America. Born in Scotland, near Edinburgh, Kane spent only a few 
years in school before he went to work in the mines at the age of nine. 
In 1880, when he was twenty he came to America where his sundry 
occupations embraced la- 
boring in coke and blast 


- 


JOHN KANE, A CLASSICAL 


furnaces, street paving, 
house painting, and door to 
door peddling for portrait 
enlargements. Pittsburgh 
became his city and he 
found a strange beauty in 
its industrial landscape. 
Like the Douanier Rous- 
seau, Kane was completely 
self-taught and like the 
great French primitive he 
evolved his own artistic 
language on the basis of 
his observations of reality. 
He has been called the 
American Rousseau and 
the paintings in this exhi- 
bition in many ways jus- 
tify this comparison. All of 
the pictures on view date 
after 1927 when the artist 
was invited to show at the 
Carnegie International; it 
was thus that recognition 
came to John Kane in the 
sixty-seventh vear of his 
life. 

Kane had a genius for 
unravelling a complex 
scene and restating it, com- 
plete but architectonically 
simplified, in his canvas. 
He could take a section of 
Pittsburgh and reorganize 
it so that the network of 
passages, the clusters of 
houses and the bridges that 
span the river-lined and 
railroad-seamed ravines 
become systematized in a 
pattern that is clear and 
plastically unified. The 
same method was used for 
his interiors and his por- 
traits. More than once his 
plastic solutions suggest 
analogies to the ultra sophisticated simplifications of Matisse. In 
Garden Spray, a small composition of three children and a dog, the 
musical intervals that are distinctly marked between the figures 
recall those notes that Matisse sounded in his sketch for La Danse. 

Although Kane’s paintings are rarely as stylized and never as 
exotic as Rousseau’s fantasies, the over-life size portrait of his 
brother Patrick dressed as a Scottish piper closely approximates, in 
its brilliant color, simple design and stylized background, the work 
of the Douanier. Kane’s self-portrait is more austere. Rigidly frontal, 
nude to the waist, clearly outlined against the dark ground and 
framed behind the head with three large repeated white bands—like 
the arch of a niche—it has the flavor of the Flemish primitives in its 
stark strength and ascetic intensity. Lassie, on the contrary, has the 
joyousness of laughter. Simple, monumental and astonishingly sub- 


‘ 


, 
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EXHIBITED AT THE COMET ART GALLERY 
SEVERINI: “CHIMERICAL ORPHEUS”; 
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tle in color, the bright blue background being a perfect setting not 
only for the plaid colors but for the spirit of merriment, this painting 
banishes naiveté for complete fulfillment—a remarkable work by 
an untutored artist, laborer and sexagenarian. M. D. 


A NEW GALLERY OF CONTEMPORARY 
ITALIAN PAINTING ! 


| l IS no mere cliché to state that the opening this week of the 
Comet 


Art Gallery in East Fifty-second Street fills an old 
need in New York, since 
contemporary Italian art, 
honored though it has been 
at various international ex- 
hibitions including the last 
Carnegie show, has been 
lacking a place single- 
mindedly devoted to ex- 
hibiting it. Such is the 
avowed purpose of this new 
institution, headed by 
Countess Pecci-Blunt who 
has opened it as a sister to 
her Galleria della Cometa 
in Rome. 

The admirably func- 
tional exhibition rooms be- 
gin by housing an “An- 
thology of Contemporary 
Italian Painting” which, 
though it makes no claim 
to completeness, is never- 
theless no figment of a sin- 
gle personal taste but ac- 
tually does reflect a fair 
cross-section of the enor- 
mous amount of painting 
being done in Italy today, 
the largest part of which 1s 
regularly visible in the 
Venice Biennials. From the 
current Comet show, any- 
body previously unfamil- 
iar with the subject matter 
would, I think, receive the 
impression, and the proper 
one, that modern Italian 
artists live surrounded by 
the imperishable and inef- 
faceable traditions of the 
Renaissance and Baroque 
of their own country, that 
a great part of them have 
worked out a balance be- 
tween the rationalization 
of the modern aesthetic and 
the undying Classical fun- 
damental of Italian art 
from the funerary monuments of Etruria to the architectonic gran- 
deur of Tiepolo. It is a tribute to the intelligence and Latin sense 
of proportion of the average Italian artist that, surrounded, on 
the one hand, by the bulwarks of a great tradition and, on the 
other, by the great corporative body instituted by the government 
for the stimulation of creative art, there has been no loss of in- 
dividuality and that there are perhaps more basically different 
points of view than in countries where aesthetic sanctions are dic- 
tated by the School of Paris. 

The two stars associated with this comet are Casorati, whose 
delicately lighted and extraordinarily constructed Young Girl sur- 
passes even his three fine canvases recently seen in Pittsburgh, and 
the distinguished Carra, whose Draining in Casanna is a lyrically 
colored study of the relation of human groups to the landscape and 


CARRA: “DRAINING IN CASANNA” 
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whose Summer on the IT yrrbenian Sea is a powertul integration, full 
of the individualistic vigor of the Florentine quattrocento, of two 
human figures seen against the nostalgia-provoking sapphire ot 
meridional water in the sunlight. Corrado Cagli, although honored 
by a little one-man-show department of his own, seems not yet to 
have found his stride in a single, equivocal style; his landscapes 
emotionally attractive because of their romantic, crepescular illumi- 
nation, are his best production, although there must be mentioned 
his amusing //unt, whose equestrian seems to have galloped right 
out of Paolo Uccello’s battle scenes into the twentieth century 
Chirico’s representation is somewhat outdistanced, because of its 
smallness and lack of importance, by the delightfully humorous 
paintings of his brother Savinio. No less engaging are the unco6érdi- 
nated but therefore typically surrealist fantasies of Campigli and 
the brilliant commentaries of Severini. While there is not the space 
here to mention all of the sixteen exhibitors individually, it 1s to be 
hoped that there will be further opportunities to comment upon 
their one-man shows in the same place A. M. F. 


FINE DESIGN & RICH COLOR IN HENRY 
VARNUM POOR’S PAINTINGS 


SH paintings of Henry Varnum Poor in his current show at 
‘| the Rehn Galleries bespeak an inherent discipline in method 
which tallies with the 
work which he has 
done as a potter. 
Something of the 
problem of suiting 
form to a specific end, 
and at the same time 
the conditioning of a 
design to the particu- 
lar form seems to 
have entered into the 
clear construction of 
these still-life paint- 
ings, landscapes and 
port raits. In their 
three-dimensional 
completeness at any 
rate, there is a sin- 
gleness of effect which 
is enormously satis- 
fying to look at. From 
an abundant palette 
he chooses color har- 
monies which are rich 
and varied, but in the 
shining simplicity of the result, one is aware of a disciplined choice. 
Using the rich design of grapes and grape leaves, an old favorite, he 
combines it with the lovely forms and color of green melons and 
pomegranates. 

Again in the landscapes First Range of the Rockies and Aspen 
Mountains there is the sense of carefully thought out construction, 
all superfluous detail being stripped from the essentials, those end- 
less layers and folds of earth stretching out to the horizon. Direct 
and strong in effect, these scenes have been deeply felt. Portraits of 
Abraham Rattner and Waldo Peirce achieve the same feeling of 
concentration. Particularly happy is Poor’s use of yellow in the for- 
mer portrait, in which the dominant color of the background is 
echoed in the dress of the sitter. Waldo Peirce, in all the vigor and 
excitement evident in his own paintings, is splendidly interpreted 
in appropriately drastic color. Poor’s painting, devoid of super- 
fluity and clear in intention, is the work of an artist who has reached 
a high state of integration. it 


MARINES IN A DISTINGUISHED TRADITION 
BY JAY CONNAWAY 


AY CONNAWAY’S marines, currently showing at the Macbeth 
J Gallery, have the rugged realism that springs only from a close 
association with the sea and an overwhelming admiration for Wins- 
low Homer’s vigorous descriptions of the unmitigable elements of na- 
ture. Like Homer, who was portraying the dramas of the New Eng- 





EXHIBITED AT THE 


THE ART NEWS 


land coast before Connaway was born in 1893, this artist lives in 
Maine and his scenes portray the turbulent surroundings of the 
Monhegan Islands. With a measured boldness of stroke and free- 
dom of impasto he reveals the grandeur of the pounding sea, the 
grimness of the wave beaten rock, and the beauty of leaping spray 
and tinctured sky. When figures are introduced they are repressed by 
the magnitude of nature and in March Lion a woman, whose small 
figure is seen on a hillside overlooking the ocean, is envisaged as a 
puppet of the elemental forces. But in Launching the Dory the 
fishermen, drawn ut simplified masses, dramatically pit thei 
strength against wind and water 

Connawav's growing interest in the human figure is evident in 
Cleaning Catch, a painting in which the artist begins to free himsel! 
from the influence of Llomer. Despite this derivation, however, these 
marines never become lifelessly imitative. Though they have nothing 
new to say plastically the directness and the freedom with which 
they describe the struggle of the sea and the wing are commendable 
though traditional in vein M.D 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF UNFAMILIAR 
FRENCH ARTISTS 


i ke PHL: American public contemporary French painting has 
become synonymous with the names of a small group of cele- 
brated artists whose 
leaders are Picasso 
and Matisse. Conse- 
quently there 1s spe- 
cial interest in the ar- 
rival at the Architec- 
tural League of over 
sixty Paintings from 
Paris” by artists who, 
with the exceptions ot 
Utrillo, Dufy, and 
I-riesz, are practical- 
ly unknown in this 
country. Reflected in 
these paintings are 
the various stvles of 
the French artists so 
familiar to Ameri- 
cans that it should 
not be difficult to see 
the turbulent land- 
scapes of Segonzac 


MACBETH CALLERY behind the wash 
CONNAWAY’S VIGOROUS PAINTING OF MAINE FISHERMEN: “LAUNCHING THE DORY drawings and oils by 


Anders Osterland, the 
warm and ordered panoramas of Derain behind Henri Hayden's 
landscapes, or the Impressionists behind Ottmann’s gay, steno- 
graphic, and decorative Le pont a Honfleur. 

More than one source is reflected in the seven canvases by Marcel 
Cosson, this year’s winner of the Grand Prix at the Beaux Arts. The 
pupil of Toulouse-Lautree and Degas, he has assimilated the styles 
of each and reduced them to a manner that closely resembles the 
work of Vuillard and Bonnard. He has inherited the Impressionist’s 
discoveries in broken color and moving light, and the purity of de- 
sign which arose from the nineteenth century’s reverence for the 
Japanese print. But he has synthesized these various factors so bril- 
liantly that his resonant, cheerful paintings replete with decorative 
details demand attention on their own merits. Le Tournier, the 
artist who was awarded the medaille d'or at the Paris Exposition is 
represented by a quiet, melancholy Brittany landscape that makes 
no overtures to the various schools in Paris. 

The primitivistic school which is gaining popularity abroad as 
well as here has a capable exponent in Madeleine Luka who cleverly 
unites sophistication with naiveté while the dangers of pictorialism 
are apparent in Laure Bruni’s colossal landscapes and marines which 
are coated with jeweled colors and heavy, oily impasto. A more 
plastic treatment of pigment is found in the crested waves of Abel 
Bertram’s The Lighthouse and in Osterlind’s sweeping strokes which 
conform to the structural framework of his landscapes. 

The exhibition, because of its varied character, should serve to 
discourage those American detractors of their native art who base 

(Continued on page 19) 
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New York Silver Yesterday & Tomorrow 





LENT BY C. L. EICHNER TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
(LEFT) TWO HANDLED BOWL BY SCHAATS, CA. 1708; (RIGHT) HANDWROUGHT BOWL DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY C. L. EICHNER 


LENT BY THE YONKERS MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ARTS TO THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








; COUNTRY’S bistory ts no- well as being craftsmen in every way 
: where better recorded than im comparable to their European contem- 
its decorative minor arts and poraries. lmportant names that are rep- 
) crafts which, as objects of daily use, resented among these are Jacob and 
. eive us a view not only into the houses Henricus Boelen, Gerrit Onkelbag, Ja- 
of our ancestors, but also into their cobus Vanderspiegel, Ten Eyck and 
i lives. In the two magnificent silver dis- others. 
. plays which are now current at the Mu- During the eighteenth century the 
seum of the City of New York and the number of silversmiths in New York in- 
Brooklyn Museum respectively, Amert- creased and we find the names of Wil- 
), can civilization, past and present, 1s liam Anderson, shown in a handsome 
{ unrolled from Colonial times to today pair of candlesticks, Peter Van Dyck, 
d In keeping with its historical charac- the Le Roux, Bartholomew Schaats and 
- ter the first mentioned Museum pre- Adrian Bancker. Of the latter there 1s 
is ) sents “Silver by New York Makers,” an engraved tankard of great grace and 
n | remarkable for the quality of the pieces a small, pear-shaped teapot which, by 
e on view as for the fact that most of its sige shows what a great luxury tea 
yf them have been lent by descendants of represented during Colonial days. 
Oo | their original owners. The show starts W hile also containing some magnifi- 
i- with the third quarter of the seven- cent historical examples such as the 
d teenth century, when New York was great John Coney cup from Harvard, 
e still a Dutch town, through the eight- an engraved mug by Paul Revere, 
‘ eenth century, a period during which flagons by Benjamin Burt and an Adam 
c English customs prevailed, and traces tea service by John Vernon, the show 
h the expression of American ideas dur- at the Brooklyn Museum stresses pri- 
\ ing the entire nineteenth century. As marily the work of the modern silver- 
1e objects of the first named. period are ex- smith. Through collections of tools and 
's tremely rare, those shown possess un- objects in various stages of completion, 
)- usual interest for this, as for their it also demonstrates the technique of 
beauty of design and quality of work- working the metal and different meth- 
e] manship. Dutch silver displays a tenac- ods of silver production, from the hand 
le ity to certain characteristic details hammered hollow-ware through the 
as which were to cling to New York silver successive innovations of casting, /us- 
re throughout the eighteenth century even ing, as in Sheffield plate, chasing and 
rs though by this time English styles bad embossing, down to the most modern 
e- definitely made themselves felt. processes of electroplated, stamped sil- 
he During the late seventeenth century ver. Mexican and Danish work which 
1- wealth began to pour into New York has influenced our native designers 1s 
ve and, ina day when banks did not exist, also shown, the exhibits being brilliant- 
he people felt it safer to convert their sil- ly displayed and grouped by maker so 
is ver coins into household objects. The that methods of the different silver- 
es beauty of design in the creations of smiths may be compared. Of these 
these early silversmiths proclaims them ex gy TRINtTY CHURCH, NEW ROCHELLE, TO THE B'KLYN Museum Should be noted the work of Gebelein, 
a6 to be among our first creative artists, 4S | CHALICE, GIFT OF QUEEN ANNE TO NEW ROCHELLI Price, Magnussen, Smed and Jensen. 
ly . 
m 
ch 
re 
el 
ch 
to 
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LENT BY ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


LENT BY MRS. WILLIAM H. PUTNAM JR. TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
(LEFT) “CORONET” SPOON DESIGNED BY ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN; (RIGHT) A SPOON BY BENJAMIN BURT OF BOSTON, CIRCA 1750 
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PHILADELPHIA: AN 
ROOM IS INSTALLED 


AUTHENTIC SPANISH 


ry iil opening of a sixteenth century Spanish Renaissance room 
| the gift of Mrs 
Museum of Art, is an important early December event 

he room, which completes another step in the Museum’s plan 
to show works of art in their original settings, 1s reminiscent of Spain 


Frank Thorne Patterson to the Pennsylvania 


lhe austerity of 
this sparsely furnished room, with its plain white walls and richly 
carved doorways and ceiling, reveals the Spanish temperament, and 
displays an authentic sixteenth century background 

lhe chief architectural units in the room are the three wooden 
doorways. Two come from Ecija a town in the fertile province of 
Andalusia, and date from the sixteenth century 


in its days ol prosperity and world-wide powel 


[hese elaborate 
specimens of the woodcarver’s art combine oak and pine in geo- 
metric designs. As was the usual custom, the doors are not painted, 
but are simply oiled. The third door, somewhat later in period, 
comes from seventeenth century Seville, capital of Andalusia. The 
geometric moldings show the skillful merging of the Moorish influ- 
ence with that of the Plateresque, which is evident in the freely 
executed acanthus leaf carving. 

lhe sixteenth century ceiling, also from Seville, is of wood, hand- 
somely supported by heavy carved beams. This decorated pine 
ceiling shows the lingering Moorish influence in Spain which, exe- 
cuted by Arab workmen is known as the Mudejar style. This im- 
pressive room, rich and simple at the same time, is an outstanding 
example of this style. The floor is of red tiles, and the walls, as usual 
in Spanish Christian houses, are pure white 

[he room is appropriately decorated with furniture of the period. 
Outstanding in the finely worked and typical leather chair formerly 


in the celebrated Figdor collection. These Spanish armchairs are the 


original models for the so-called “mission furniture.” 

The most outstanding single object in the room is that very 
characteristic item of Spanish 
furniture, a cabinet, called a 
vargueno, lent by Mr. Ray- 
mond Pitcairn. This unique 
piece of sixteenth century fur- 
niture consists of a cupboard 
of small drawers resting on a 
table-like support. The out- 
side of the vargueno shows 
elaborate and delicately 
pierced iron plaques laid over 
red velvet. The system of 
hooks and locks is remark- 
able. The interior is richly en- 
crusted with gold and color- 
ful painted decorations, a 
product of the fertile imagi- 
nation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury artisan. 

The other decorative arts 
of Spain are shown in the 
lovely carpet from the Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Col- 
lection lent by Mrs. Mary A. 
Williams. The ceramics field 
is represented by a very fine 
glazed Hispano- Moresque 
plate, and a colorful jar of 
Talavera pottery so much 
used in Spanish houses. 

A painting of the Madonna 
and Child by Ribera reflects 
the strong and sometimes fa- 
natical religious feeling in- 
herent in the Spanish race. A 
master draughtsman he is 
seen here in a gentle mood 
that is very appealing. The 
painting is from the William 
L. Elkins Collection. 





EXHIBITED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 
RECONSTITUTED SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH RENAISSANCE ROOM 
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PROVIDENCE: A NEWLY ACQUIRED PICASSO 
OF THE BLUE PERIOD 


T Hi: Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design announces 
the acquisition of a large important painting by Picasso, entitled 
La Vie. This exceptionally fine canvas is dated 1903 and belongs to 
the second period, or “blue period.” It was purchased through a 
London firm from a fund for museum appropriations. 

La Vie was reproduced in The Architectural Review, and Atelie 
in 1931 and other art publications the following year. It comes to 
the museum from the private collection of Etienne Bignou, and was 
one of the most admired works in the great Picasso retrospective, 
held at the Galeries Georges Petit 

lhe painting is now hanging in the large gallery of the museum 
where an exhibition of its contemporaries from the permanent col- 
lection and from two private collections honor its installation. 


PITTSBURGH: A LOAN SHOW 
BY OLD MASTERS 


OF PRINTS 


rPtil: Department of Fine Arts of the University of Pittsburgh, 

| under the direction of Professor Walter Read Hovey, has had 
on loan since November 15 an important group of prints ranging 
in date from the fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries. These 
prints come from the excellent collection of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art and include rare and fine impressions of woodcuts, engravings, 
and etchings by German, Italian, and Dutch artists. Outstanding 
among them are several Diirer plates including the famous Melan- 
cholia, St. Jerome in His Study, and the Prodigal Son. The Christ 
Preaching, or La Petite Tombe, represents the mature period of 
Rembrandt. Other famous prints in the show are Mantegna’s Ma- 
donna and Child, the Risen Christ, Schongauer’s Madonna of the 
Courtyard, and one of the so-called Tarocchi Cards 


WORCESTER: KROLL 
RETROSPECTIVE 
‘ 1E Leon Kroll exhibition 


brings to Worcester a re- 
trospective showing of paint- 
ings by one of this country's 
most distinguished contempo- 
rary artists. The forty-odd 
canvases and drawings repre- 
sent the work of a period ot 
over twenty years and include 
the sketches for the two re- 
cently completed murals in 
the Attorney General’s Office 
in the Department of Justice 
Building at Washington. 
Leon Kroll’s career began 
about the year 1906 with his 
first painting exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design, 
where he had made a brilliant 
record as a student. Somewhat 
later George Bellows became 
interested in the young artist 
and as a result of their inti- 
macy Kroll painted, in 1910, 
the canvas of the Bellows 
family entitled /n the Coun- 
try which has been lent to the 
exhibit by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. Essentially im- 
pressionistic in its free han- 
dling of effects of sunlight, 
this painting demonstrates 
the artist’s life-long predilec- 
tion for the human figure, 
whether this be combined 
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December 11, 1937 


with landscape, or, as in the 
monumental nude, Babette, 
lent by the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, posed in the 
studio. In the last painting the 
artist’s preoccupation with 
design is well illustrated by 
subtle juxtapositions of right 
angles with curves and a 
smoothly flowing line that 
lends a feeling of compactness 
to the frontally placed figure. 

An admiration for Poussin 
and study of the French 
Classicist’s evocations of an 
\rcadian antiquity may per- 
haps account for Kroll’s in- 
terest in What might be termed 
the pastoral theme of man 
associated with the soil. In 
his more recent canvases such 
as Morning on the Cape, lent 
by the Carnegie Institute, 
The Road from the Cove and 
Figure Against the Sea, it is 
the landscape of Cape Ann 
with its fertile fields, rocky 
ledges and broad expanse of 
sky and sea that provides an 
ideal setting for the figures. 
hese paintings are bathed in 


light and the palette is pre- a ate 1 


vailingly high-keyed. Forms 
are solidly modeled with em- 
phasis upon the static aspect 
rather than that of movement, 
and a quiet sense of order 
and balance pervades the 
whole composition. 

Kroll has received more Se ee ee ae 
prize awards than almost any 
other contemporary artist and his work is represented in more than 
fifteen public and private collections, both here and abroad. 


NORTHAMPTON: A NEW INGRES DRAWING 
AND A BONNARD LANDSCAPE 


i Yds Smith College Museum of Art has recently acquired two 
works of art of great diversity in scope and character—a draw- 
ing by J. A. D. Ingres and a landscape by Pierre Bonnard. These 
two works add appreciably to the Museum’s collections of nineteenth 
and twentieth century French art. 

Ihe Ingres drawing is a pencil sketch of the two architects, Achille 
Leclére and Jean-Louis Provost, and was done in Rome in 1812. It is 
a distinguished work of perhaps this artist’s most interesting period. 
lhe drawing, like many which Ingres did in the first part of his life, 
is precise without being tight and hints little at the triteness which 
crept into some of his later work. The sensitivity with which he has 
portrayed the opposing character of the sitters places an emphasis 
more upon the Romantic than upon the Classical. It is thus an ex- 
cellent example of the strange combination of feeling which we often 
find in this remarkable man’s work. 

Ingres hovered continually in the shade of the Academy. At times 
he undoubtedly descended into its depths but fortunately more 
often the sheer vitality of his style—the amazing life he gave to a 
draughtsmanship which could so easily have been only a technical 
facility—removed his art to an unique and special plane. There 
have been many artists who could draw well, there have been few 
who could give as much to a drawing. 

In marked contrast in every way to the Ingres, the Bonnard land- 
Scape will appear to the casual observer to have no drawing what- 
ever in its composition—to be only a great burst of color. This is, 
however, only a half-truth. Pierre Bonnard, one of the older Post- 
Impressionists, has a highly personal style. But then, the period of 
pure Impressionism was in reality of very short duration. Monet, 
even, became in the end not so much an Impressionist as an Abstrac- 
tionist. Renoir developed his own peculiar use of color, Seurat a 








SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 


INGRES: “PORTRAIT OF LECLERE AND PROVOST,” PENCIL DRAWING 
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highly modified Impression- 
ist technique. But Bonnard 
remains one of the most free 
and exuberant of the French 
painters whose painting stems 
from the Impressionist pe- 


oye riod. His work has not been 
“oe >i te much appreciated in this 
i *~ country, yet there is a notable 
é * Wy collection of his paintings in 


the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery in Washington. 

The Smith College picture 
is characteristically high in 
key, but while the color is 
applied with amazing free- 
dom it resolves itself into a 





solid bit of landscape compo- 


\ sition. It is completely lack- 

4 ing in the monotony found in 

‘some of Monet's late work. In 

the ultimate revision of nine- 

bey teenth and twentieth century 

f° . painting it would seem likely 
, 


that Bonnard’s position as an 
unusually sensitive artist may 
become more and more se- 


. cure. 
wa 
f 
a 
— a 
—— eS ee 


CAMBRIDGE: SHOW 
OF WOODCUTS 


oe Sy Yee W OODCLUTS, early and 
ar late, are the subject of 


a small but rewarding exhibit 
at the Fogg Museum. Though 
few, they have been selected 
to show the principal phases 
of the art, single cuts, block- 
books and illustrations of the 
late fifteenth century, prints from series by the great painters of the 
sixteenth, chiaroscuro woodcuts of the same period, and wood- 
engravings of the present. They come mainly from the Museum’s 
own print department, but a few intervals have been filled by fine 
loans from the collections of Mr. Philip Hofer of New York and 
Mr. W. G. Russell Allen of Boston, and others. 

In the beginning, in the first half of the fifteenth century, wood- 
cuts were used to print playing cards, in response to a great gam- 
bling craze, or to make religious souvenirs, for the vogue of pil- 
grimage. Their next use was to serve as a cheaper substitute for the 
illuminated pictures in manuscripts. Easily duplicated, they could 
be pasted on the written page and colored by hand. It is at this point 
that the exhibit begins. It is a revelation to see the large print, bril- 
liantly colored, from the Fasciculus Medecinae, printed in Venice 
in 1500, or a rugged German Crucifixion, or the two bright and vivid 
pictures cut from a Bible by Koberger in Niiremberg in 1458. 

When printing with movable types began, these woodcut makers, 
to save their craft, competed with the printers by cutting the text 
on their blocks — at least that is the most favored theory. These 
were the blockbooks, a famous field for collectors and a battleground 
for critics, shown here in German and Italian examples. 

About the year 1460 in Germany, woodcut blocks were first used 
with movable types in a printed book. From 1470 on, this method 
began to find general acceptance. The blockbooks had been too 
often crude, and clumsy to print; better type could be produced 
hy printers and far finer drawings for the cuts by painters. This 
stage is shown by actual books, of fine quality and condition. 

At this point we leave the woodcut as book illustration, and turn 
to the individual prints of the great painter-designers, in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It is amazing to see a technique reach 
its full maturity almost in a single generation. Diirer is especially 
well shown, by nine superb plates, perfect impressions of great bril- 
liance. Thev are prints from his famous sets—the Apocalypse, the 
great and the small Passion and the Life of the Virgin. Holbein is 
represented by his tiny masterpiece, the Dance of Death, in which 
it seems as though his craftsman must have been driven almost to 
blindness. Hans Beham, by contrast, works in a single line and the 
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broadest white that it will . § them some of the jades lent 
compass; Burckmair and ; by Mr. and Mrs. Sonnen- 
Cranach give us the perfect me =oschein to the great London 


Exhibition of Chinese Art 
held at Burlington House ' 
two vears ago. 

These small carvings are 
among the earliest relics ot 
Chinese civilization. They 
include a variety of mate- 
rials, as in early China jade 
was a comprehensive term 
which was applied to almost 
any hard stone that was 
smooth-grained, semi-trans- 
lucent and capable of deli- 
cate carving and a_ high 
polish. The pieces conse- 
quently vary greatly in 
color, from white to black, 
with various intermediate 
shades of vellow or vellow 
and green. Many deep 
forth with works by Eric Gill and Claire Leighton outstanding. browns are partly the result of burial, while one jade disc on view 

is a strong, metallic green, caused by contact with bronze during 
long centuries underground. Traces of red are caused by the red 


CHICAGO: THE FIRST ANNUAL SHOWING ochre which was often used in burials in early times. The so-called 


mean; Altdorfer and Jan 
Gossaert, in thought and 
technique, the Flemish 
spirit 

In an adjoining alcove we 
are introduced to another 
species of tec hnique that of 
the chiaroscuro cut, involv- 
ing the use of color, and in 
which whole areas are print- 
ed as well as lines. The re- 
vival of the art of the wood- 
cut by William Morris in 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century 1s shown In a superb 
page from one of his person- 
ally designed and _ printed 
books, while the varied use 


made of the medium by erbia . es Spr er ' ; 
modern artists is further set A JADE CARVING OF A RECLINING BUFFALO FROM THE SUNG DYNASTY 





LENT BY MRS. EDWARD SONNENSCHEIN TO THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


> . erwseseamrewweer 2 —_— . “burnt jade” is likewise the result of chemical action in the earth. 
OF THE SONNENSCHEIN COLLECTION lhe brilliant, natural emerald green, so prized today, was not greatly 

HIRE has been placed on view at the Art Institute of Chicago esteemed in early times. 

a most remarkable selection of jade, lent to the museum by One or two of the pieces on exhibition are of stone which 1s not at 
Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein of Glencoe, Illinois. From the magnifi- all jade-like. In particular this can be said of a double bull's head 
cent collection assembled in the last ten years by Mr. and Mrs of mottled marble which bears every indication of having been ex- 
Sonnenschein, numbering over fifteen hundred objects, it is planned cavated at An-Yang, the capital of the Shang Dynasty, about 1400 
to hold an annual exhibition of these rare pieces, to which Chicago B.C. 
connoisseurs may look forward with greatest interest. The current \ few years ago it was assumed that all jade found in tombs was 
showing, the first of this series, includes about sixty examples, among made solely for funerary purposes, an opinion which more recent 
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information has corrected. Among the large pieces it is now believed 
that some of the beautiful, blade-like forms were probably intended 
for ceremonies and ritual, while the smaller ones, drilled with fine 
holes for sewing, doubtless were worn on costumes, or were strung 
on cords, as amulets. 

Outstanding among these ornaments are a series of jade discs 
beautifully carved with animal motifs, which were probably girdle 
ornaments, and a hair pin of the early Han period bearing a ram’s 
head. Other objects from the Chou Dynasty, are concluded to be 
finials, or handles. Of the Ch’ien Lung period is a pendant musical 
stone of spinach green jade with engraved ornament in gold, a fur- 
ther important early piece being a fine Sung Dynasty reclining 
buffalo. 


Odyssey of the Child Portrait 


(Continued from page 11) 


grounds that reflected the elegant artificialities of period. In the 
nineteenth century in France the Impressionists and their successors 
found the figure to be an agreeable object for their experimentations 
with color, light and space and their aesthetic resolutions are em- 
bodied in the paintings represented here, among others, by Renoir, 
Mary Cassatt, and Dietz Edzard. The use of the figure to establish 
a mood is exemplified by Sir James Shannon's unsubtle Portrait of 
Josef Hofman in which the prodigy is shown seated at the piano, 
his hands and face the only recognizable features that, together with 
the keyboard, emerge from the gloom of the canvas. 

lhe genre approach is especially clear in Samuel Morse’s family 
group which has all the attributes of a painting commissioned to 
flatter bourgeois pride in worldly goods. 

Among a dozen pieces of sculpture, most of which is concerned 
with realistic transcriptions of the portrait bust, the most distinc- 
tive studies are Paul Manship’s Sarah Jane, which recalls the babies 
of Luca della Robbia, and Mestrovitch’s stylized and rather man- 
nered Girl with Lute. 


Venice West of the Mis 


(Continued from page 10) 


sissIpp1 


\rt has sent its fine religious painting, he Holy Family, by Gio- 
vanni Antonio Guardi, the brother of the more famous Francesco. 
Other landscape and portrait painters, including Marieschi, Zuccha- 
relli, Batoni, Pittoni, Alessandro Longhi and Ghislandi are repre- 
sented by loans from Dr. Paul Drey, Arnold Seligmann, Rey and 
Company, Jacques Seligmann and Company, and from the perma- 
nent collection. 

Interest has been added to the exhibition by the inclusion of a 
group of drawings lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Mr. Harold 
Woodbury Parsons, and Arnold Seligmann, Rey and Company, and 
a series of etchings by Canaletto and Tiepolo from the collection of 
Mr. Robert B. Fizzell and Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Jones. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 14) 


their standards on the high selectivity of those French paintings 
that reach our shores. M. D. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES; FIVE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


NGENDERED by an archeological interest in historic monu- 
ments, the monochromatic wash drawings now hanging in the 
Wildenstein Galleries have the cold academic monotony that sug- 
gests studio restrictions and cast models. Van Day Truex, an Ameri- 
can who is the Director of the Paris division of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, has found his subjects in the museums 
and in the streets of Italy and Paris where he limited himself to the 
sculptural and architectural landmarks familiar to the student of 
art history. In the Louvre he selected one of Michelangelo’s famous 
slaves and an archaic Greek statue which he combined, with an im- 
peccable craftsmanship, into an artistic ensemble, doubtless to show 
the similarity in underlying structure between the two sculptures. 
The drawings of Italy pay homage to Canaletto, father of the eight- 
eenth century recorders of architectural verities. In Basilica Maxen- 
tiana and Piazza di S. Pietro the artist seeks to render the effects of 
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light and shade as the sun plays through the great arches and col- 
umns. But it is when Van Day Truex leaves these subjects and turns 
to the landscape and the nude that his drawing assumes the spirit of 
living art. Olive Trees—Malbosquet and a reclining nude of Michel- 
angelesque solidity are more coloristic, more spontaneous and in- 
finitely more sensitive than any of the many historical subjects 


hs INTINUING the excellent beginning made toward the propa- 
A gandizing of old master drawings as material for the American 
collector, the Paul Reinhardt Galleries are showing a group of sixty- 
odd sheets which do more than merely follow by extending the field 
into the nineteenth and, for that matter, into the twentieth century. 
It is, as a matter of fact, the delicate but powerful revelation of 
Courbet’s all too seldom seen pure draughtsmanship which is the 
clou of the show, while quick, spontaneous sketches by Delacroix 
and Derain run close behind. Among the old masters, the versatility 
and strength of the Venetian cinquecento is seen in Leandro Bas- 
sano’s Young Peasant, while the perpetuation of the dix-huitiéme 
tradition into the nineteenth century is uniquely seen in the rare 
Evariste Frangonard’s Conspirators during the French Revolution, 
a gouache which shows the growing literary function of the drawing. 
\ll in all, the exhibition is a worth while excursion into the technique 
of draughting over six centuries Which should not be missed by con- 
noisseurs Of old or modern painting. 


l TH: Argent Galleries is a comprehensive exhibition of the 
A work of the National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, evidence of the summer's product of this energetic group 
First prize went to Lucy W. Hurry whose Old Decoys and Floats is 
an appealing composition of forms, attractive in themselves. Sim- 
larly Mary Hutchinson has constructed On the Shelf using a medley 
of odd and interesting objects which find themselves in the corner of 
a museum collection. Beulah Stevenson's crisp color enlivens a more 
conventional still-life entitled A Very Nice Picture. Logs as they 
float in a river are the basis for Edna Martha Way’s painting Lum- 
ber. Working in the Rain by Charlotte Kudlich Lermont is a freshly 
conceived scene of unusual strength. The shimmer of light on a rain- 
drenched roof and the windshield of an automobile provide her with 
the elements to create a mood. Portraits of children painted in a 
sound academic style by Eleanor Revere Weeden hang in another 
gallery. 


ARIOUS phases of the Spanish bull-fight may be observed in 

Sybilla Weber’s series of watercolors now hanging at the 
Kleemann Galleries. Rapid sketches made in the arena were the basis 
of the paintings which are more interesting as a documentation of 
the spectacle than as works of art. The Pass of the Cape is the most 
pleasing in the group, communicating vividly the dramatic atmos- 
phere inherent in this sport. No attempt is made to particularize any 
of the figures, the impression one carries away being entirely of 
types, not individuals. More graphic are the dry-points which hang 
in another room. They portray again the movement of animals, 
obviously the strongest interest of this artist. Here the most success- 
ful are studies of trotting horses, the sharper medium stimulating 
a sharper view of the subject, with a resulting clarity both in con- 
ception and execution. 

R. Stephens Wright, who shows twenty-five etchings in another 
gallery, has an eye for detail that is telling, so that in Sand Shanties 
of San Pedro one is aware of a strong colloquial flavor. A series 
made of the University of Chicago manages to avoid the banality 
such subjects usually inspire in black and white artists. But Wright's 
most attractive work is in the intricate details of a homely scene 
such as Shanty Town. 


A' THE New School for Social Research two exhibitions strong- 
ly marked by social consciousness are on view. Abraham 
Tobias who exhibited last year at the A.C.A. Gallery shows paint- 
ings and drawings for murals, strong in their sense of linear values 
and full of vitality. Street Scene, which depicts a mounted police- 
man riding into a group of people, is rhythmically composed and, 
simplified into the essentials, extremely effective. Job Marchers Sing- 
ing, Misery and Pink Slip Plague indicate the point of view of this 
work which, considering the inflammatory character of the subject 
is remarkably objective. Don Rico’s woodcuts are sensitively 
wrought interpretations of rather conventional scenes. His line is 
clean and his patterns simple, however, so that they are eloquent 
in their expression of a mood or the statement of an idea. 
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n- ban fifth annual celebration of the Salon of Contemporary Por- | | OO &3 H O 

. - . . . . . _* | e 
traiture, at the Galerie de Paris, is a tribute to the efforts of its ° 

i initiator, Paul de Montaignac, for here, instead of the uninspiring 
a- academic work that might have been expected from the name ol 
in the show, are a series of stimulating renditions by some of France's 


\- most distinguished contemporary painters. Indeed, though trans- CHINESE ANTIQI JES 
ld | formed in many respects, the portrait seems to have come back into 








' favor. Resemblance is now no longer the prime requisite, nor does 
of the problem of wall decoration enter seriously into consideratidn, 
he these not being paintings to hang in a drawing room, but rather 
IX attempts to plumb the depths of personality, to convey a mood es 
t\ paintings which by color and spacial harmonies speak to both the 41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 
is- mind and the senses. Shanghai 48 Rue de Courcelles, Pavis Peiping 
ne At a first glance the most striking work is the Chapelain-Midy 
ire portrait, painted with admirable sureness:of touch and sound «con- 
Dn, structive sense, a technical equipment which the artist regrettably 
1g. expends on the artificial aspects of his subject to the exclusion of ; 
ue all others. Less brilliance is shown by Giséle Ferrandier, but this 4 
n- young painter pleases by her great warmth and sincerity, which are UMBERTO PINI ; 
combined with a marked pictorial sense. In Jeune Fille au Piano, 4 
she handles a difficult scale of light color with a sure Instinct for S A. 4 
rhe extracting from them the maximum vibration. A small canvas by $ 
nd Grange is in his retrained and intimate style and is charming for é 
up its sensitiveness and rad kes argregotame — agg of 
5 is restricted dimensions is the Portrait of M. Pierre Mornand by Leon , 
m- Zack, refined in color and among the most successful canvases in the PAINTINGS BY IMPORTANT ; 
ley show. Further well known modern artists who have evolved an in- 4 
of telligible solution to the problems of portraiture are Laurencin, ITALIAN MASTERS 
ore Duty, Van Dongen and Yves Brayer, the latter with a double por- 4 
1e\ trait of M. et Mme. Charles Roux, a well accented work painted g 
a with life and spirit. , 
hly ee Sia ; ; . 
ed ' N 1 HI: exhibition of paintings of the lrirst Empire now on view 4 
me ; at the Guy Stein Gallery a Wise choice has been made in limiting 4 
a this collection to the more typical portraits and genre scenes, rather 
we than attempting the difficult task ol demonstrating the evolution ol 90000006000600000O0000O6-00O000000000000000000000 
trench art all the way from Greuze to Delacroix. Of special interest 3 3 
are the portraits of Boilly, the Portrait de Gros by David, minia- ° ° 
tures by d’lsaliy, the Portrait de la Reine Hortense by Gérard, to 3 3 
1 in say nothing of a host of minor nineteenth century painters, many 3 HOW ARD YOUNG . 
the anonymous but none the less interesting examples of this tradition. 3 
“er lhe exquisite still-lifes by Colin de la Biochaye are an important 3 
1 ol chapter in the development of this style. Demarne shows pastoral > GALLERIES > 
— subjects with one of his finest works, Retour a la ferme included, and 3 3 
HOS~ of Evariste Fragonard there is an historical scene, Volta presentant ° ° 
ge son invention a Bonaparte. ‘ : OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS ; 
, 
ang HE Sal ” in Pari il eee anst d $ 
a : Salon season in Paris, now well under way, is manifested $ 000000000004 
wise once more in the fifth celebration of “Le Sport et les Artistes, > 
— an annual event held at the Galerie Carmine. It is evident at a first 3 4 
ting glance that here the title of the exhibition is the merest pretext to 3 NEW YORK LONDON ; 
cOn- show pictures and sculpture and that, aside from lending the group $ 677 FIFTH AVENUE 35 OLD BOND ST. 
a certain superficial liveliness, sport in itself has in no way deeply . ; 
ther influenced the artistic viewpoint of the exhibitors. One of the four 4 * 
ties original founders of the exhibition, Ganesco, has contributed one aaa alata altacistatataaintntesintee tohnsndntete itis sol Sed 
rns of the most satisfying canvases, Six Jours, a study of a bicycle race 
ality in Whose line and color there is a marvelous harmony. Another 
sht's sponsor of the show, Roger Worms paints this year with a marked eae 
Cone lightening of his palette and Lily Steiner, in her version of aquatic or a man of the proper ability, 
sports, has created some charming studies in blue. Brayer treats the | inceatiinr ts altel 
picturesque element of travel and Henri Pelletier offers a handsome 8 ee ee 
ong- and decorative Ecole Militaire. by a long established and repu- 
ham table firm dealing in paintings and 
aint- HE Kasseler Museum of Carpets, the only existing institution 
alues . of its kind not only in Germany but in the entire world, which works of art. He must possess not 
lice- can show an unbroken series of every known variety of wall and only distinguished sales ability 
and, floor covering over a period of two hundred and fifty years, has and a following, but also proven 
sing- made many valuable loans on various occasions. One of the most 
this important of these is the exhibition currently being held in Amster- rr oe knowledge of the field and, above 
bject dam where, at the instigation of the firm of Rath and Doodeheefver, The mee eee | high moral character with 
ively the Museum's Director has arranged five large rooms in modern 165 57 aes Vork references testifying thereto. 
ne is decoration for the display of nearly seven hundred and fifty square ait i 





juent : meters of textiles. The exhibition is of particular value and instruc- 
: tion for the completeness of the collections shown. 
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THE ART NEWS 


Boston Exhumes its Mino Tomb 
(Continued from page 12) 


stones and marbles show a greater alteration of the surface than 
harder materials such as granite and quartzite 

Over a period of time specimens have been taken from unques- 
tioned pieces, from forgeries, the surface of which had been artifi- 
cially aged by staining or some such method, and from pieces which 
had been questioned. In order to reveal this alteration a small speci- 
men was taken from each object. This specimen, including part of 
the original surface, was then ground down by the aid of a metal 
lap and carborundum powder to a thickness of approximately three- 
hundredths of a millimeter in order that light might be easily trans- 
mitted through the specimen. By this method the specimen was 
made translucent and in parts transparent, thus revealing the crys- 
talline structure when examined microscopically. 

A specimen was taken from each of the fourteen parts of the tomb. 
A cylindrical specimen was obtained with the aid of a hollow drill 
and carborundum powder from the letter T of the word PREFATA 
in the inscription, the surface of which was first given a thick coating 
of wax to protect it during the drilling. As the tomb had at some 
time been impregnated with wax, the specimens were kept over night 
in a Soxhlet extracting apparatus with xylene used as the solvent for 
the wax before cross-sections were made. The cross-sections were 
studied microscopically by ordinary transmitted light and by pol- 
arized light using a magnification of two hundred and fifty times. 
Thorough and careful examination revealed the marked change in 
surface structure due to long exposure in cross-sections from the fol- 
lowing parts of the tomb:—the tomb proper, both console brackets, 
the base, two pilaster bases, both pilasters, the left-hand panel bear- 
ing one of the escutcheons, the small block adjoining the right-hand 
panel, and the facia of the cornice. On the other hand the inscription, 
the right-hand panel bearing an escutcheon, and both pilaster capi- 
tals proved to be modern. 

All forms of marble (calcite or calcite with mixtures of other 
minerals) are generally accepted as being originally limestone which 
has been metamorphosed by heat and pressure under the earth’s sur- 
face. The more complete the metamorphoism the more the organic 
forms disappear, with consequent recrystallizing and the formation 
of the final product—marble. It is the study of this recrystallization 
with which we are chiefly concerned. 

Specimens have been collected over a period of time from known 
quarries and from statuary of known provenance. Slides with cross- 
sections of these specimens have been arranged in the form of an 
index to serve as standards of comparison. By reference to this in- 
dex it has been found possible to identify with great accuracy the 
quarry or provenance of the marble from which the tomb was made. 
All the marble in the tomb, with the exception of the left-hand panel 
bearing one of the escutcheons, was definitely established as orig- 
inating from the Carrara quarries. This marble is of fairly white, 
close-grained, uniform texture, and of second grade quality. The 
left-hand panel bearing the heraldic arms of the Savelli family be- 
longs without doubt to the white crystalline marbles of Greece. When 
examined microscopically in cross-section it revealed large angular 
grains interspersed with smaller crystals, and was definitely identi- 
fied by Dr. Domenico Zaccagna as coming from quarries near Olym- 
pia in the Peloponnesus. 

The entire tomb was examined under ultra-violet rays, but owing 
to the fact that it was heavily impregnated with wax, investigation 
by this method proved futile. 

In view of the above findings | do not hesitate to state that the 
tomb is ancient, and it is my opinion that the left-hand panel bearing 
the Savelli coat-of-arms, although ancient, was not part of the orig- 
inal tomb. This panel was incorporated later, the modern right-hand 
panel added, and the false inscription cut to simulate a Savelli obitu- 
ary record. Surrounding sections of the tomb were then rechiselled 
in an attempt to equalize the surface, after which the tomb was 
impregnated with wax to impart a uniform tone. 

W. J. YounG 
III 

When the present Director assumed his duties in 1935, he asked 
permission of the Committee on the Museum to bring out and ex- 
hibit once more the tomb attributed to Mino da Fiesole that, after 
having been attacked as a forgery, had been dismantled and placed 
in storage. His reason for this was that the tomb was a very beau- 
tiful object, and this being a Museum of Fine Arts, its chief function 
is to exhibit beautiful objects. Whether the tomb were ancient or 
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modern, its beauty could not be gainsaid. The Committee replied, 
and wisely, that the tomb should be brought out and exhibited, but 
not until the Director had made up his mind definitely whether the 
tomb was an original of the fifteenth century or a modern forgery. 
lhe Committee felt that the public was entitled to a definite opinion 
from the authorities of the Museum. 

lhe Director, therefore, believing at that time that the tomb was 
probably a forgery, nevertheless reviewed the evidence for and 
against it. Among other things he asked Mr. William J. Young of 
the Technical Staff of the Museum to make a physical examination 
of the tomb and bring in a report. The result is the report now pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. Many of the points scored against the sculp- 
ture were Well taken. The Director was convinced from the begin- 
ning that the inscription was new or re-cut. The word PREFATA 
used in an epitaph was enough to convince him that the inscription 
was modern. The lack of physical changes due to age in the letter | 
as indicated in the report merely confirmed this. The use of identical 
coats-of-arms was highly suspicious, and the revelation that one slab 
with a coat-of-arms had no evidence of the crystalline changes of 
age, and was modern, came as no surprise. The Director had always 
been puzzled by the fact that an apparently Tuscan tomb should 
have been made for a member of a family so typically Roman as 
the Savelli. It occurred to him that the tomb might have been an 
original of the fifteenth century, badly damaged, and rebuilt by a 
restorer. When the report revealed the fact that the other slab with 
a coat-of-arms had crystalline changes of surface, and therefore 
seemed to be ancient, but was of a marble which Mr. Young could 
not definitely identify, it made him wonder if the restorer in re- 
building the tomb had used an old slab which did not belong to the 
original. Since this slab had the Savelli coat-of-arms, it might then 
have occurred to the restorer to repeat it for a damaged or missing 
slab on the other side, thus accounting for a second coat-of-arms on 
a slab of marble which microscopic investigation revealed to be 
modern though artificially aged. Hlaving the Savelli coat-of-arms, 
it would be necessary also to re-cut, or cut anew, the inscription so 
that it would apply to a member.of the Savelli family. This could 
account for a modern inscription of inappropriate Latinity and a 
date which seemed too early for the style of the monument. 

Had a tomb been made in the Renaissance in Florence, it would 
almost surely have been made of Tuscan marble, and probably 
Carrara. A tomb made in Rome, however, might very probably 
have been made from pilfered marble from some monument of 
classical antiquity, and the marble might therefore have come from 
anywhere in the Mediterranean basin. The Director asked Mr. 
Young to cut a piece of marble from the ancient slab bearing the 
coat-of-arms and send it to Italy for investigation. Later, he received 
a report from Dr. Domenico Zaccagna, a great authority on marbles, 
stating that the marble was easily identifiable as marmo porino or 
marmo grecchetto quarried near Olympia and used extensively by 
the Romans both in architecture and sculpture. This tended to con- 
firm the theory that the slab did not belong to the monument but 
had been used by a Roman restorer when he rebuilt and partially 
re-cut the tomb. The evidence was so striking that the Director be- 
came convinced that the tomb was an original of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, rebuilt, partially re-cut, with certain additions or substitutions 
that did not belong to the original monument. The most suspicious 
aspects of the tomb noted, and correctly noted, by the scholars 
might thus be explained. It seemed incredible that if a forger were 
making a tomb which he intended to dispose of as a Tuscan original 
of the fifteenth century, he would imitate an old surface and then 
partially re-cut the work. Equally incredible was the idea that, were 
he skillful enough to imitate the physical changes of antiquity, he 
would neglect to do so in the inscription, in a large slab with a coat- 
of-arms, and in two pilaster capitals. Even more unbelievable was 
the thought that he would carefully use Carrara marble throughout 
the tomb except for one slab in which he employed marble from 
Olympia. 

In any case, the Director would like to emphasize in conclusion 
the fact that the tomb is put on exhibition because it is a beautiful 
object. The public is entitled to the opinion of the Museum as to its 
condition and authenticity, which the Museum hereby announces. 
If, on the other hand, scholars are still unconvinced, they are of 
course entirely welcome to their opinions. The authorities of the 
Museum would not feel injured to find themselves in disagreement 
with any honest scholar. Nobody, | think, no matter what his 
opinion, would deny the beauty of the tomb, and therefore the pro- 
priety of its exhibition. , 

G. H. EDGELL 
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ALICE HIRSH 


DECEMBER 13 to 31 


| MONTROSS GALLERY 


=a 785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
MARGARET BRISBINE 


Paintings 
ENZO BACCANTE 
Sculpture— Paintings 

To Deeember 18 


jBARBIZON- PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
58th St. and 6th Ave., New York 




















: —=—THE = 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th Street, New York 


EBEN F. COMINS 


Drawings of INDIANS from 
| MEXICOANDGUATEMALA 
DECEMBER 13-24, INCLUSIVE, 


Sculpture 
HERBERT 


FERBER 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N.Y. 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 





















WATERCOLORS BY 


LESTER FIELD 


TO DEC. 24 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILCH 








THE ART NEWS 


FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS ~ 
a 
TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS: 
OLD PORCELAIN 


and SILVER 


- 
,. 


ee 
tward Garratt’s 
lin porcelain vase 
of a pair made 
» Russian court 
bout 1790. The pat 
tern is gold and pale 


ich on a blue base. 


SPECIALIST IN 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
& OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


63, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GLASS 


Yo delicately made as to be a jewel 


of workmanship, this gold and enamel 


cup from the Schaffer Galleries is 


brilliant in its harmony of lors 


/ he Chelsea figure of 
Diana and her dog 
comes from Symons 
and is an example of 
this ware at its most 
charming period, be 
fore extravagance 


marked its style. 


PARISH- 


WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 


WORKS 
OF ART 


44 East 57th Street 
New York 


f 3 pair of 

indelabra was 

1 the late eight 
century by 

w Boulton at 
Birmingham. It is a 
contribution of The 


Saint james ~@F lial: 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 


({ pint-size decanter 
cut with pillar flutes 
ind with an enamelled 
cameoinsert of the im 
yf Russia 
ite ately 
of Arthur Churchill 
London 


perial arms 


from. the 


st 
4 
ie 
j 
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By Appointment 


JOHN SPARKS 


CHINESE 
WORKS 
OF ART 


128, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Printed by WNU, New York 





DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPES TRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC. 


Exhibition 
DRAWINGS 


by 


VAN DAY TRUEX 


TO DECEMBER lith 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 








INC 










| FRANS HALS “FISHER BOYS" 


PAINTINGS 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR MESSRS. D. KATZ. DIEREN, HOLLAND 





